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His ExcóÑercy Ricuaro O. McConstrex, 
Dear Sir-_T 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A 
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` Pruscorr, July 5, 1866. 
Governor of Arizona. ) 
he undersigned, 


a Co . . a . » 
fully request that you wil crab appointed by the Arizona Pioneer Society, 


Prescott 


Messrs. BERRY, Avsar and BRICHTA. 


us with a copy of the oration deliverad b i 
on the 4th instant, for publication. = O T79 oraMon de tverod by yon ìn 


». 


Truly yours, 


WM. J. BERRY, 

J. T. ALSAP, 

l A. BRIOHTA. ' 

Terrrto8Y or Aútzona, Órrice ae mo a i 
rEscOTT, July 6, . 
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Gentlemet—My oration of the 4th instant havid been prepared at ita request, is the 
Li sd dl the isons Pioneer Society, and I “tlie pleasare in anahe à copy for 


I am yours truly, = A 2 
RICHARD O. McCORMICK, 
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ORATION. 


t wee me 


Gentlemen—I presume the honor of deliver- 
ing the tirst formal address before this socie- 
ty is accorded to me from my official station, 
and by your partial courtesy, rather than be- 
cause of my claims as a pioneer, for while I 
came to this central part of Arizona in the 
first year of its occupancy by the whites, 
(1863) there are those who had then resided 
in the Territory for years, and who are more 
familiar with its history. . 

A principal purpose of to.s society, 38 
stated in the preamble to the constitution and 
by-laws, will be to preserve a faithful record 
of the labors, the sacrifices and the virtues 
of these first settlers, and those who hare 
passed away, and 34 is well thus promptly to 
begin this pleasing and dutiful work. ‘Phe 


in the aforesaid preamble, derives its truth- 
falness and interest from a record of the acts 
ef its pioneers “ Posterity,” smd John 
Quincy Adams, “ delights 1 details,” and we 
cannot better please those who are to come 
after us m the occupation of this country, 
when it shall have grown to stately propor- 
tions, than by handing down to them, through 
this organization, a clear:and acturate regis- 
ter of all that pertains toita carly, settlement 
and growth. : 

The pioneer, according ta ne standard 


dictionaries, is “one who goes befure tore- 


_ move obstructions or prepare the way for otb- 


\ 


cra.” 
quiring the exercise of the best traits of 
character, and in al ages and lands he has 
held a prominent and reputable position, al- 
though seldom one of ease or of profit. Ii 
would be an interesting and remunerative 
study carefully to "consider the influence 
which his movements have wrought upon the 
world’s destiny, how they have precipitated 
human events, and what preeless yet peace- 
ful victories they have won. But the theme 
is too momentous for an ordinary pen or an 
occasion like the present To treat of the 
pioneer as meant by this organization, the 
American explorer, the pathfinder in the new 
world, the forerunner in the Rocky Moun- 


, tains and upon the Pacific slope, the pros- 
history-of a country, as it 1s well expressed 


pector ın the great mmeral regions, ié m- 
deed more, than the haur wal permit, and 1 
shall be content, as I trust you will be, with 
what may „be termed an allusion. to, rather 
than a discussion of,,a topic so éminently 
suggestive, interesting and important. ` 

The American Republic, if not the pioneer 
1epubhe of the world: is confessediy the first 
conceived in true liberty, and the first to gur- 
vive the rudest shocks of foreign assault and 
domestic discord, and to gain strength with 
age and suffering. Tried in the, fire it has 
comé forth as fine gold. : + ., 

Aided by thestimulating influence of -ıt 
free and encouraging: institutions, the maruh 
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of the American pathfinder from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, from the Mississippi to the 
Rocky Mountains, and froin the Rocky Monn- 
tains to the Pacific,has been rapid and irresisti- 
ble, overcoming every physical difficulty and 
danger, opening to peaceful settlement sud 
development and dedicating to freedom an 
area greater than that of all Europe, and ere- 
atinga leading power among the nations of 
the earth, the sum of whose splendid ceeds 
no iangusee can describe. 

se Eagles, ” sad Sidney, “fly alone; 
they are but sheep which always berd to- 
gether.” The spirit of adventure 1s 
characteristic of the American. Lile the 
eagle he delights to move alone, to lead rath- 
er than to follow, and old and familiar paths 
are less to his liking than now and untried 
ways. Ifthere is danger ahead 16 adds to 
the charm, and privation and suffering but 
stimulate him in bis pursuits, 

Self reliance is bis foremost trait, and to 
this his remarkable achievements are mainly 
to be accredited. 

“ For they can conquer who believe they can.” 

Acting on the theory that Heaven 
helps those who help themselves, he strikes 
out boldly where none have gone before, and 
his enterprise maxes the wilderness and soli- 
tary place glad, and the desert to rejoice and 
blossoin as the roso, 

Earnestness is a kindred and all impor- 
tant element in his character, and a chief ad 
to his success. “Even the tenderest of 
plants,” wrate Thoreau, “ force their way up 
through the hardest earth and the crevices 
of rocks ; buta man no material power can 
resist. What a wodge, what a beetle, what 
a catapult is an earmest man! What can re- 
sist- him ?” 

Exploration west of the Mississippi was 
first with a view to trapping. The great fur 
companies oflered employment to hundreds 
of men, who penctrated further and further 
with every year, and eventually becommg 
enamored of rude hfe preferred the wilderness 
to thenettlements. » ~“ š 
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exploits of these men aro wo indebted for tho 
rapid opening and occupation of the Rocky 
Mountain region. Could their individual 
historica be written with minutiso of detail, 
what an addition to the annals of human sd- 
venture and triumph would wo bave. In 
hunting the beaver and bear, the lynx snd 
the fox, the deer and tho buffalo, step by stin 
they ascended and descended the rivers, 
sealed the meuntains, traversed the pls 
and amazed the 10 man by thair audi! 
encroschments ypon his domsin>. War. 
bracies of Light hterature have bren ba, : 
upon the romantic incidents of frontier Iie, 
anfl especially upon the struggles with ths 
Indian, which to this day continuo, although 
he bas "been driven from point to point before 
tho irresistible march’ of the white man, un- 
til civiization o‘cupies the grouter part of 
his hunting, grounds, and’ it is written in the 
book of destiny that the day of his utter ex- 
tinction is near at hand, 

As the great discoverer of the continent 
was deprived the reasonable and just night of 
giving lus name to it, so the pioncers who 
have penetrated that continent and given it 
to civilization, even from ocean tu ocean, 
have many of them gone without 3 proper 
recognition of their important services. 

Jedediah S. Smith, a chief trader in toe 
employ of the Amorican Fur Compan), 1» 
conceded to have been the first Ámetivan 
O went ae from the Atiante States 

o California (in 1826) ahd yet how few ure 
o who have even heard his nune What 
daring did he exhibit, with what perils must” 
ho haye been surraunded, what faith, hope — 
and persistence did he display, but he has Lo 
place m history. if : 

James W Marshall; vhe acknowledged dis- 
coverer of gold m California (although 18 is 
asserted that Smith. reported its existence, ) 
lives in ¢omparativd.ohscurity, and without 
wealth, m that Stato, and is scarcely known. . 
to fame. soo 

Jamés Finney lopated bhe first claim on + 


To the fearlessness; the iio dull the «perhaps the most:damous stivar dzpodit sn 
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America, and yet it bears the name of 
Comstock, the man who when it began to st- 
tract attention was employed to purchase it 

Carson, Maxwell and Bull Williams were 
experienced explorers when Fremont first 
met them, and without their aid as guides 
it is denbtítl whether he would have had 
snecees in his various expeditions, yet where 
history has a word for them it hag volumes 
in praise of Fremont 

Warser and Weaver had crossed and re- 
erossed the contiment, trapped on every 
utreany, bartered and fought with every tribe 
cf Tadiuas, and imperiled their lives an hun- 
dred times, before Fremont had left the 
Charieston College, or thought of becoming 
apalbfinder—end yet they kavs little re- 
pown. 

Weaver ascended and descended the Gila, 
tho Colorado and their tributaries, and ran- 
backed what now constitutes the Territory 
of Arizona, full thirty-five years ago, and 
there are unpretending men before me to-day, 
numbers of thein, an unexaggerated record of 
whose serti.. 3 pioneers would give new 
confirmation to the axiom that “truth 18 
ntianger than fiction,” and prove them far 
butter entitled to the credit of opening the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific country than 
the romancing heroes who lay claim to public 
gratitude on that score, 

‘Tho real pioneer is seldom a man of words 
or a secher for notoriety. He thinks “brave 
actions pever need a trumpet,” and it is with 
dificulty thor he can be mduced ta dwell 
epon hia adventures, I have for several 
years been anxious to obtain from our owna 
most noted pioneers, Walker and Weaver, 
the story of their eventful lives, and although 
l am sutisfied that fow explorers have an ex- 
perrencesorich ininteresting incident and val- 
uable observation, of one more worthy of 
public preservation, } have from thoir reluc- 
tance to speak of themselves to this time 
succeeded in obtaining only the merest out- 
lne of the same. i XA E 

Cortex is roportéd to have said that gold 
waa a specific remedy for the disease of the 


heart, with which hiş countrymen, the Span- 
sards, were sorely afflicted. Bagerness for 
wealth is a passion with the American pion- 
eer. The discovery of gold m California ap- 
peated ducctly to this passion, Whole com- 
munitic3 were speedily transplanted 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific <A 
great «State sprang up in a day, 
and new life Lenacd upon the whole 
Pacific country. ‘The discovery, in the lan- 
guage of another, “stands out as a prominent 
headland on the shores of time, unequalled 
as a practical event, so far as extent and ra 
tivity of development are concerned.” 


The Missouri and the Arcmsas were no 
longer considered the fiontier, no line east of 
the placid Pacitie would satisfy the gold lov 
ing American, nor was he content to confine 
his explorations to Calhiforma: from the Brit- 
ish to the Mexican possessions, the whole wild 
country must be examined, no matter whal 
the risk or how great the privation. 


The life of the American mining pioneer is 
of a kind peculiar to itself. The circumstan- 
ces which have produced it have existed no 
where clse. Inall other countries the min- 
eral districts have been comparatively hmted 
in extent, monopolized by government, or 
slow in development Tere’ they are un- 
bounded and open to all, while in less than a 
score of years, they have been made to yield 
an amount of the precious metals sufficient to 
revolutionize the monctary relations of the 
world, 

At least an hundred thousand men have 
for the last fifteen years devoted themselves 
exclusively to mining explorations upon the 
Pacrfie slope. All they ask and all they, ox- 
pectto receive is a lode when they find it, 
and the injustice of any policy that would 
deprive them of the reward of long years of 
mdustry, privation and sacrifice could only 
be surpassed by the ruinous consequences of 
its stupidity. It is estimated by a goad au- 
thority* that “unless absolute madness should 
rule the hour, and great outrages be com- 


o. 


Senator Stewart, of Neyada, 


ant 
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nutted by Goveynment upon the mining in- 
inntry of the country, - of which there ought 
to be no fear, the time ts not far distant when 
the product of the American mines will reach 
the enormous sum of five hundred millions 
per annum.” The same authority remarks 
tnat © 1 would be better policy for the Gov- 
cinment to offer a bounty for the discovery 
9i asidyer or goid lode, tlan to tax the pos- 
ssor or dispute his title’, a sentiment in 
whieh 1 heartily concur. 

Phe results to this time have abundantly 
moven the wisdom of tne hberal poliey of 
the Government. Under it prodsmous prog- 
¡Css has been made in discovermg the vat 
nimeral wealth of the continent, compared 
with which that of all other continents 1s m- 
significant ;—and an army of hardy freemen, 
yolunteerJaborers in exploration whom no 
moncy could hire, has grown up and given’ 
i> the American people world wide 1enown,, 
«> Conquerors in new and difficult fields 
of veareful enterprise. 

‘The American mining pioneer 15 a charas- 
to that will bear examination. Physically 
no man is his equal. A dweller out or 
door., 


* 4 foraster and breather 
Of the steep mountain tops,” 


A constant traveller, ha exercise in the open 
sir gives him a- fine muscular development, 
eicat strength of wind and limb, a vigorous 
appetite, and a relish for the plainest food 
What he would deem unpalatable im the 
Mest is hear a pleasing meal. The toughest 
wat, coffee plain, beans and slap-jacks, these 
are better dishes to him than those prepared 
hy the most expert of French or Italian 
cooks. Nor is he particular about his table 
furniture, if indeed he hag a table <A tin 
plate for his meat, æ tin cup for his coffee, a 
tin pan for his beans, a hunting knife and a 
tiu spoon compose his kit, and serve him ac- 
_ceptably. The caith is bis bed, lis saddle 
lus pillow, and a blanket his covering, and he 
sleeps more soundly and pias! than he 


would on the softest of couches “The per- 


saral appearance of no other man is so gener- 
aliy deceptive. Removed from the marts of 
trade, and freed from the restraints of socie- 
ty, with au eye to comfort and his business, 
rather than to fashion or show, he dresses 
vitn the utmost sumplicsty, often m amitatior 
of the red man in the skins of beaats of his 
owa hunting When on Sundays and hoi- 
days he comes from the mountams to the 
towns out of respect to the occasion, aud the 
repembrance of > other days,” ho appears iu 
a> bowled nrt” avd polished boots, but he 
canrot diszuise bis discomfort, nall at er 
avion the morrow returns to his old clothes 
v “. hamense relief. To the votaiien of the 
desk, the pampered sons of luxary, the slaves 
vt fashion m the Hast, the chequered Hfe at 
the bronzed poneer seems one of mtolerable 
hardship and vicissitude, and yet what wouhi 
need not give—the shattered victims of city 
life, the dyspeptic, the rheumatic, the neural - 
gie and the gouty—for his kecu appetite and 
robust bealth 
His character, like the lodes of pra: | 
quantz, bas its dips and spurs, and n iñ 
very angular, and, as owing to the composi- 
tion of the rock, varied processes are neces- 
sary to gather the zold, so he must be sifted 
according to his 1 uhar nature. Croppings 
and float rock, or the outward man, are not 
enough to judge him by. He must be tun- 
nelled, shafted and carefully worked, if you 
would comprehend him fully Now upon ae- 
quaintance he proves to be-free gold, casily 


$ 
read and understood , anon lic is diguised in 


sulphurets, but properly desulphurized he w 


“rich in fine traits, ard seldom hy any test 


dues he fiul to show the color of a good man 
and a good citizen 
Indeed the life of the mming pioneer wild 
and secluded as it is, and animated by a Jove 
of gain, cannot from its Constant communion 
with 
“ Nature's self, which le the breath of God, 
Or His pure word by miracle revealed,” 
be without clevating moral snd intellectual 
tendencies. ‘Wordsworth says there 15 no 
littleness ik the” mountains. Nothing, cer- 


” 


tin I, is moré out of place, or generaly de- 
speed upón “the frontier. A mean teal, 3 
man of small nótrons, is never a true pioneer 
Te may by force of ewcuristapces be among 


E 
the first to occupy’ a new country, bùt his 
sordid and coñtracted nature is at war with 


everything around him, and he ts ever un- 


comfortable and usually . unsuccessful, 
as he deserves to ' be The great 
hearted, impulsive fellow, who long 
absent from home and kindrod, de- 


pressed by ill luck or excited by good for- 
tune, occasionally pives way to an appetite 
tor gaming or for drink, is considered less of 
tensive, and a better citizen, than the nig- 
gardly, hide-bound Shylock, who haggles ov- 
er a penny, and whose hte Hudy is to take 
advantage of those with whom ho deals, and 
fo promote his own private interests regard- 
less of everything besides The former, the 


‘victim of passion, 19 now and then false to 


himself and to society, the latter is habitually 
treacherous to the first principle of genuuio 
manhood  Amanof right spirit,” sud Jon- 
athen Edwards, tis not a man of narrow and 
private views, but is greatly mterested and 
concerned for the good of the community 
to which he belongs, and particularly of the 
city or village in which he resides, and for 
the true welfare of the somety of which he 
ima member ” 


While the true pioneer w never narrow in 
his views or dealings, he also nover gives 
way to croaking That he leaves to the ra- 
ven and the frog. The harder the fare, the 
darker the hour, the morc repolling the ob- 
otacles with which ho has to contend, the 
more indomitable and cheerful ts bus spirit. 
Antadns like he gains strength through pros- 
tratiop., To bim “the greatest glory w not 
in never falling, but yn rising every time be 
falls.” Your hopeless, irresolute, despondent 
my», without ballast, who falling fanl to rise, 
who because they personally, from ther own 
shortcomings, are unsuccessful, condemn the 
country and everything i in uf, "have ao busi- 


ness upon the frontier “Where there is no 


ES 
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“hope,” "enla Dr 3 Johnsch, J there is no eh 
deavor.? ; 
Equally repulsive to the broad and charit- 


"able spirit of the trae pioneer are the petty 


and contemptible whys of the slanderer, the 
backbiter, the scandal-monger, the parasite 
and the gossip In every new community 
much depends upon mutual confidence A 
respect for the rights and feelings of others 
wul establish and preserve order where there 
is no law He who by word cr deed creates 
distrust, unsettles or agitates the popula 
mind, or encourages dispute, division or sus- 
picion, exercises a most pernicious influence. 
The true pioneer, realizing, in afresh and cx- 
pansive country hke this, the abundance for 
all, has no jenlousies, and 15 staunch in he 
demands for equal justice THe woud soon 
er go hungry and leave the country a pauper 
than disparage, or trespass upon, the property 
or rights of others Tis manliness leads hin 
to despise all arrogance or unfairness, and his 
native shrewdness tells him that to interfere 
with what belongs fo othere 1s to invite in 
terference with what he himself may claim 
and thus to disturb the general harmony ot 
society “The surest sign of a noble dispo- 
ation 1s to have no envy in ones nature.” 
The Arizona pioneers came to the country 
as did Cortez to the halls of the Montezumas 
for gold, and not to work hke a peasant, but 
no part of the continent has been so difheult 
to occupy and hold, and where one has, to 
this time, accumulated wealth quickly, many 
have totled hke the peasant and given fresh 
proof that while no purauit ia more fascma- 
ting than that of digging riches from the 
earth, none 1s more precarious or laborioua. 
Remotely situated; away from the usual 
hnes of overland travel, with but one naviga- 
blo river; with few placers and fewer streams 
for working them, prolific m deserts, and 
umnbabitable localities, infested by the 
most mhuiman savages, and neglected by the 
government, the excellent chmate and 
great wealth of Arizona w gold and 
saver have not to this day been a auificiert 
inducement to tempt a arge population 


a 
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Prospector and explorers who have faced 
the payeical difficulties of other, and much 
inferior, mineral territories, have been slow 
to venture here, and the men through whose 
extraordinary resolution, endurance and pa- 
tience, we now have a firm foothold in the 
country, are in my judgment, as I think they 


will te in that of impartial history, ef the’ 


hardicst and noblest claus of Amencan pion- 
ecrs. 

The annae of human adventure and perti- 
nity tol of uo bolter movements or greater 
sacrilicos than have here been made. The 
lonely mesas sud cañons give quiet and un- 
noted sepultura to handreds of heroic men, 
who havo fallen a prey to the Apache or per- 
whed from exhaustion, bat as they fell others 
seized ihe btendard ef progress and cviliza- 
tion from them hands and bore it forward, 
and the good fruits of their intrepid enter- 
price cre now shown in the advanced and 


~ promising state of the Territory. 


The Apache, although sti] an annoyance 
and hiely to bo until the Government pur- 
snes him as the hound pureues the hare, is 
circumscribed in his range; roads from the 
Colorado of the West, and the Rio Grande 
penetrato this great interior region, which 
three short years since was designated on the 
maps as “unexplored”; busy mechanics and 
traders fill this thrifty town, where the firat 
house was built but two years since; wo 
man’s cheering emile and influence are here, 


> -saciety is rapidly forming, and the horn spoon 


> 
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end the arrastra are givirg way to stamps 
and crushers, whose prositable music will 


make the mountains more enchenting to the 


miner than ever by demonstrating their 
substantial and inexhaustible wealth, 


I rejoice that after braving de- 
Ioy#, disappointments and dangers, 
such as the pioncers of [vo other 


part of the continent have had to con- 
tend with, and to'which ordinary men, even 
lusting for gold, would have succumbed, thé 
minera of Arizona aie at last apparently 
near the goal of their highegt ambition; no 


te 


pecuniary reward, not even the richea of 
Crocsur, cou jo my judgment, bo beyond 
what they well deserve. Y sincerely hope 
that in reverso of the too common result, in 
other mineral countries, and the frequent 
prediction here, they who have borce the 
heat and burthen of the day, the oxplorers c` 
the Territory, the daed of tha lodex, 
will reap the bencht of its development and 
prosperity, rather than the eleventh how 
comers, or the cantious capitalists of the 
great cities, who make investiaents on?y when 
they know there is no lunger any risk to en 
counter, and then demand taz hhews share of 
all the pioneer has found 


Capital i is of course needful to the worket 
of mines, and no-w here more so than in t: ia 
remote country, but now thet the ment cf 
the quartz is known, the miner should net 
part with his interests fora trifle, It were 
madness in a pecuniary sense to sell what 
may, and probably will, within a few months 
command tive or ten times the sum nffy of¢ 
fered, and if my voice could reach the ear o” 
every lode owner in the Territory, Y weuld 
say to him “make haste slowly, you have 
waited long, do not throw away the fruits of 
your patient toil, be generous to capital, but 
see to it that capital is generous to you.” 
How numerous are the instances in the histo- 
ry of quartz mjning in Cahfornia, Nevata and 
Colorado, where after protracted and penl- 
ous effort, at the very dawn of tuumph, mon 
have abandoned the field, leaving a ready 
harvest to ther fortunate successors, Let it 
not be so here, let the men who have crossed 
und recrossed the burning deserts; who have 
climbed the precipitous mountains; who have 
battled the malicious savage ; who haye hved 
houseless, horocless, almost brendless, for the 
coming ofa good tame, be content “to wait 
a líttle longer.” Suppose it should be one, 
two, three, or even five years, before they 
are‘hble to realizo their greatest oxpectations, 
if the mines are whut we belfeve they are, if 
they pay nearly as well as is expected, aflu 
ente gpd all that follows in ts tram will be 
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fainedin a much shorter timo by roindining 
Lere than by going anywhere | olee. 


I congratulate you, gentlemen, L congratu- 
lato the people of Arizona, aggregated fram 
every stato an the Union, a mixed but well 
harmonized population, ever fearless, carnest, 
generous and hopeful, not only that the pros- 
pects of the Torritory are more flattering 
than ever before, but that the Republic, so 
dear to every patriot heart, whose lite 13 our 
life, whose progress 13 our progress, whose 
strength is our strength, has emerged from 
the cloud of civil war, and is clothed with 
now gnd superior dignity; that ficedom, 
equality, justice, are a living, indestructible, 
irresistible power on the face of the carth, 

The day on which we meet, ever dear to 
the American pionecr, scems doubly glorious, 


“as we contemplate the return of national uni- 


ty and peace. Disguise if as wo may, war is 
at best a teriible expedient, 
“A fearful thing c'en in a righteous cause,” 


and yot thare is daugor from the excitoment 
which has swopt over the land, and the prom- 
inence giver to tho swerd, that the value of 
peaco may be underrated. The old flag 
which wa to day salute with fresh honora, 
was made our pride through the achievements 
of long years of peace, and is now newly glo- 
rious, not by the flow of fraternal blood, but 
because that flow has ccasod, not by a divi- 
sion of tho Umon, bub by us preservation 
with increased liberty. 

Tho pioneer is seldom a politician. With 
the cunming arts of policy he has httle sympa- 
thy, while demagogism is his abhorience, 
As a true patriot, however, he has an interest 
an the welfare of his country, and his views 
of public matters are broad and generous. 
Yo others ho allows the widest 
hberty of opinion and action, consistent 
with an honorable fidelity to the 
laws; and he condemns no man for not 
thinking as he thinks. Knowing that 

u Penco is the happy, natural state of man,” 
and that the highest. material development of 
the country cannot be attained while pubhe 


| 
eMTairs ero unsettled, ho will at this timo ap 
plaud every effort to hasten the restotatio 
of the practical and constitutional relation. 
between all the States and the Federal Gor- 
ernment. > 


Reconstruction upon an impcrishable basia 
is the duty of the hour, and no one who sin- 
cerely desires that the perturbations of civil 
war shall speedily subside, and the nation be 
again organized in harmony, will obstruct it 
for a single moment. The conflict of arms 
has ceased; the conthet of passions, which 
led to that of arms, shonld cease also. If 
the people, rather than the pohticiang, bave 
thor way the work of reconstruction, with 
ample security for the personal hberty of al}, 
will not be delayed, and the prosperity and 
power of the future of the Repubhe will far 
exceod that of the past, 

Three thousand millions of dollars were 
spent during the’ war, and yet the country is 
richer than ever. A New York journal of a 
recent date notes as “the most remarkable 
of the age, the report from the Congressional 
Committee on Ways aud Means, barely à 
year after tho close of the most costly, des- 
perate war ever known, to history, of abill 
reducing the yates of internal taxation an av- 
erage of fully one-fifth.” 


The recnperative powers of the country 
are wonderful indeed ; and the declaration of 
Lincoln on tho day preceding his death, 
that we shall prove in a very few years that 
we ne the treasury of the world, is not dis- 
puted even in the intensly anti-republican 
circles of Murope. 

While the progress of the pioneer upon the 
Pacific slopo was not absolutely retarded by 
the war, and it will ever be a glory of the 
R publ that in the heat of the contest, new 
Territorios and States were here organized, 
and peacefully and prosperously controlled; 
the restorvfion of public tranquility and the 
increased stability of free institutions, will 
pive a new stimulusto pioneer enterprise, and 
must prove greatly advantogeous tu our im- 
mediate public and private intereste, 
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¿While the war was ragioz, popular fecling 
here, although widely divided, and at tunes 
heated, was restrained, snd peace maintamed” 
Where it had been predicted there could be, 
no peace. 

Now, “when the war drum throbs no lg 
er, and the battle flags are furled, when 
there i is no cause for an agitating public ques- 
tion, every sectional and political duference 
should be buried, in a common and determin- 
od effort to make this rich Territory worthy 
a name and influeuce in the enfranchised Re- 
public. If its resources are such as we believe 
them to be, the day is not distant When it 
will be occumed by a large and thriving pop- 
ulation—when the iron horse will prance 
through its hills, and over its plains; and the 
lightning afford instant communication with 
all parts of the continent. Capital and Inbor 
will assert their potent sway; art will vie 
with nature in providing attractive homes, 
and luxury will take the place of want. s 

We are hore, as those who may join us will < 
be, to acquire pecuntary independence, to get 
gain, to hoard wealth, and we may well be 
pleased with the prospect before us, But to 
give full effect to the work of the pioneer we 
must look beyond gold and self, to the highest > 
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interosts of tho commonwealth, As good pit- 
wena it is our duty toace that law and grde e 
keep paco with the material development vi 
the country'}«that society is carefully organ- 
wed; that justice 1s upheld, that virtue is r 
spected,and that truth, freedom and patrivtur: 
prevail. Inno other way can we šo Well tee > 
or the memory of the men why have yielded 
their lives in wresting this broad region trom 
the hands of the barbarian, or do justice to the 
pioneers who survive snd watch, with unféien- 
ed pride, the growth and success of the coun- 
try of their choice. i 

, To prepare the Territory for the assumplion 
of the increased and grave responmbiliti e 
which will come with an increase of popan 
tion and of wealth, and an admission to tue 
sisterhood of sovercign States, a wholesome: 
and elevated public sentiment must be 
maintained through the exercise of the 
nobler traits of our individual natures, 
which “make a man more precious thas 
fine gold, even the golden wedge e, 
Ophir,” snd the influence of which, tntorgu 
the gentle channels of peaceful and virtuaus 
life gives‘ safety, strength and glory to a pto- 
ple,” and constitutes the real greatness of a 
state, | 


